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The Brussels Company. 


Since our last, Halévy’s comic opera, Les Mousquetaires de 
la Reine, and Donizetti’s grand opera, La Favorite, have been 
represented. We regret to say that ineffective management 
and other casualties have sadly deteriorated from the effect of 
these performances, and in a great degree estranged the patron- 
age of the public. The ineffective management must be 
entirely attributed to the blunders.of amateur lesseeship. The 
other casualties alluded to have proceeded from the continued 
indisposition of one or other of the artists employed. Scarcely 
a single evening has passed without some departure from the 
advertisements and bills first issued to the public. The only 
absolute novelty of the season, produced on Tuesday night, 
was much compromised by the illness of that admirable dramatic 
singer, M. Couderc, who has been for sometime afflicted with 
a malady in the throat, which renders the exertion of vocalising 
exceedingly painful. Nevertheless, the zeal of this excellent 
artist for the interests of his proprietors carried him through 
the opera, an apology being made for him by Mr, Harley, 
between the first and second acts. The Mousquetaires was 
again repeated last night. Though we cannot perceive the 
merit that some critics have discovered in the grand works of 
M. Halévy, we have long considered him to hold a respectable 
position among the composers of the Opera Comique. He is 
not, certainly, endowed with a remarkable flow of melody, nor 
is there anything very original in his style—but he has a 
piquant method of dressing up old matters in new attire, and 
in the disposition of his orchestra there is abundance of Jinesse. 
The prevailing fanlt of M. Halévy is a certain stiffness arising 
from the square regularity of his phrases. His rhythms are 
monotonous by reason of their similarity of character. His 
ideas lack development. Almost as soon as he has laid out a 
phrase he leaves it to take care of itself, tacking another to 
the tail of it, without sufficient art to conceal his inability to 
protract or diversify the rhythm. In this particular he is far 
from having profited by the examples set him_by Auber, of 
whom he is as manifest a copyist'as any of the.small compo- 
sers who fatten on the rinsings of that prolific musician’s 
bottles. M. Halévy not infrequently minal 
quaintness—as in the Allegreitd of the ‘overture, the motive 
of which involves a melodious suecession of notes, altogether, 
inapplicable to harmony; this he has shown himself by his 
inability to harmonize it The composer, however, seems 
unaware of the fact, for he frequently repeats this motive in 
the music of the first act. To sum up our notion of M. 
Halévy’s characteristics—he possesses fancy but lacks imagin- 
ation, he has a certain turn for short piquancies of phrase, 
but no real melodic vein—he instruments with skill but 


without breadth—his harmonization has no particular coloring 
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of Auber, of which he exhibits perhaps less than many others, 
and of which if he exhibited more he would perhaps be less 
dull. The grand mistake has been that of some critics who 
have fastened upon M. Halévy the reputation of being a 
learned writer. Far from it—beyond his knowledge of 
orchestration, which is considerable, he evinces no scientific 
accomplishment whatever, and is deficient in two of the grand 
essentials of composition, plan and developement. As a 
contrapuntist he has no pretentions whatever. Nevertheless, 
with his faults and his merits taken together, there is much 
that is agreeable and more that it is tolerable in M. Halévy’s 
music, and Les Mousquetaires de la Reine is beyond a com- 
parison the happiest exhibition of all the best qualities of the 
composer. We have heard it twice through with pleasure, and 
are not, therefore, disposed to quarrel with the popularity it 
enjoys in Paris, where it has been played something short of 
ninety times. It is certainly one of the most perfect representa- 
tions of the Brussels Company, and had the season commenced 
with it we areinclined to think matters would have gone on more 
prosperously. The book by M. St. Georges is a perfect bijou, 
full of interest, and admirably written. For this, M. Halévy 
has to be thankful ; since he is not the composer to save a bad 
book from condemnation by the originality and excellence of 
his music, as Rossini has done in Guillaume Tell. M. Coudere 
is first-rate, both as an actor and a singer, and in spite 
of his indisposition, which incommoded his vocal powers, and 
obviated the least exertion in his acting, he manifested 
incontestably that a better representation of Olivier D’Entra- 
gues would be a difficult matter to find, M. Boulo was very 
agreeable in the part of Hector de Biron, singing with taste 
and acting with spirit. M. Zelger, in the Capitaine Roland, 
evinced a great display of zeal, but his humour is more remark- 
able for exaggeration than flavor. We cannot admire M. 
Zelger as a vocalist. Mdme Laborde vocalised the part of 
Athenais de Solange with remarkable fluency, and Mdlle 
Guichard was highly commendable in Berthe de Simiane. The 
subordinate parts were satisfactorily maintained, and the 
chorus was careful and effective throughout the opera. We 
gall return to the subject of Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, 

fessrs. Wessel and Co. of Regent-street, the London pro- 
‘priettrs of the copyright, having favoured us with a copy of 
the Score, which we shall have great pleasure in looking over 
carefully, and reviewing impartially. 

On Tuesday night, Her Majesty and Prince Albert honored 
the theatre with their presence, being desirous of hearing M. 
Massol, the latest acquisition to the Belgian Company, and 
the successor of M. Laurent, who was here last season, 
Donizetti's opera of La Favorite was chosen for the occasion. 
The interest of this work, in spite of the cleverness and bril- 
liancy of the music, depends much on its spectacle and mise en 





independent of the mannerisms incidental to all the imitators 





scene. Being shorn in these departments by the Brussels 
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folks; it materially loses—nor, with the one exception of M. 
Massol, who is superior to Barroilhet- in yoice and style, can 
the-cast of the characters bear comparison with that of 
thei Academie Royale. -The vociferations of M. Laborde, 
andthe bombast of Madame Julien, are in strong contrast 
certainly, but the contrast is not wanted—we should prefer 
seeing the characters well played. M. baborde, as a 
vocalist, grows more aud wiorg out of our liking; ‘such 
continued pulls upon the lungs must eventually wear out 
his voice, or we are mistaken. And then his acting is made 
up of strutting about the stage, waving his arms without 
meaning, looking unutterable nothings, and ejaculating every 
phrase with as much vehemence as though it were a matter of 
lifecand death. No consequence what the point of the scene 
may.-require, M. Laborde must ever be conspicuous—he 
allows no one a chance—there is a continued swagger in his 
looks and gestures, which says plainly, “I am the man—I 
am. M. Laborde—this is the Brussels company—I am the 
first tenor—I am the Brussels company, &c. &c.”” At first 
sight this sufficiency of egotism is amusing from its oddity, 
but-when accustomed to it it becomes an insufferable bore. 
How different is the case with M. Massol, who possessing 
vocal qualities of physique and morale immeasurably superior 
to those of M. Laborde, invariably minds his place, and 
avoids putting himself unduly forward. With M. Massol 
another performer has his chance in a duet—with M. Laborde 
none whatever—he is here, there, and everywhere at atime, 
and seems constantly occupied with pncagei 4 im how small 
a number of strides he can clear the whole breadth of the 
stage——so that the attention of the audience is bothered into a 
moving focus, in the centre of which is a little man walking 
about @ grands cris. Nothing can be more absurd. We 
were glad to find a part of some importance at length 
confided to M. Massol, whose reception was enthusiastic 
throughout, and his success the more brilliant inasmuch 
as his stirling capabilities as a singer and an actor took a 
great portion of the audience by surprise. The first few 
notes uttered in the recitative of the air in the second act 
at once put the public at their ease about M. Massol, who 
was applauded with great warmth and perseverance through- 
out the opera. His success was complete—such indeed as 
was due from the London public to one of the most accom- 
plished dramatic singers in Europe. The part of Alphonse 
IX.-eould not have been more admirably interpreted, and on 
it inva great degree depended the favour with which the 
opera was received. M. Massol was recalled before the 
curtain at the end of the opera, immediately after which 
Her-Majesty and the Prince departed, not waiting for Made. 
Laborde’s scene from the Huguenots, and the operetta of 
Le Chalet, which concluded the performances. 

The houses have been but indifferently attended, but a 
separation’ between the artists and the speculators has been 
long pending,, which accomplished, the former will carry on 
matters on.their own account, and, with less blundering, may 
have a better chance of prosperously terminating what has not 
hitherto been a prosperous speculation. 





Carlotta Grisi. 


Tue tour in the provinces of this charming artist, who 
returned to town on Sunday evening, has been one succession 
of triumphs. The towns visited by Carlotta Grisi were Wol- 
verhampton, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 
The repertoire of ballets in which she danced included “ La 
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Nuit d'un Carnaval”—* Le~ Diable & Quatre” —“ La Rose 
Animée”—* Giselle” —" Esmeralda’—and several fa 

as de genre. Inall these she was received with acclamations, 
{oa in every town created a furore. At Dublin, where she 
danced four times, Carlotta has made an impression that can 
nevert be forgotten. Though ‘Ellsler and Taglioni had visited 
the city, where their immense talent was duly appreciated, 
there was fund a certain something about Carlotta ‘that 
placed her apart and unapproachable in the estimation of the 
enthusiastic inhabitants of Dublin. And as much as Dublin 
was delighted with Carlotta, was Carlotta enchanted with 
Dublin. She was enchanted with the general appearance of the 
city, which, when the sun shines, seeuis to wear one wide and 
universal smile—she was enchanted with the magnificence of 
the public buildings, and above all of the bank, with its 
multitude of pillars, and its comely spherity of form—she 
was enchanted with the long straight ‘Liffy, with its many 
bridges and its silent waters—with the broad and. stately 
Sackville Street, and Nelson’s Column stalking in the midst— 
with the vast squares and their green luxuriance of trees and 
grass—with the open cars from which one tumbles ‘as 
naturally as one steps from a London cab, which are a riddle 
to get into, and an enigma to get out of—with the zealous 
artists, the gay students, the fair ladies, the courtly gentlemen, 
by all of whom she was feted, honored, and catessed—with 
these and a hundred other charins, that place Dublin’ amoniz 
the fairest of the cities of the earth, and above all with Phoenix 
Park, and Dublin Bay, objects of originality and magnificence, 
scarcely to be are impossible to be ‘surpassed. “So 
enchanted was Carlotta with Dublin and all belonging té’it, 
that she would fain have staid ‘there another week, ‘and’ 
had it not been that she was under the imperious ‘nécedsity 
of returning to London by the 4th, for the benefit’ of hér 
sister Ernesta, the charming danseuse would have ‘accepted 
a further engagement of a week, offered ‘to Ker ‘by the’ 
liberal and gentlemanly Mr. Calecraft, lessee of the Dubliti 
theatre. But, alas! fate willed it, and the fair Carlotta was 
compelled to quit the scene of her triumphs, and ‘her déifica® 
tion (for the Dublinites exalted her into an absolute divinity) 
regretting all, and regretted by all. But Dublin will tora 
her memory dear, and many an Trish artist has taken her 
likeness in secret, and many an Irish poet has addressed her'in 
glowing verse, and many an Irish musician has glorified her 
in sweet melody—for the Irish nation, beyond all other nations 
is alive to what is surpassingly beautiful and excellent in’ that’ 
sex which its poetry has so often and so worthily célebra- 
ted, and thus alive, it was not likely to be apathetic to 
the graces and genius of the incomparable CaRnortA. 








Publications of the Mandel Socictn. 





ISRAEL IN EGYPT, EDITED BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
BARTHOLDY. 
(From the Spectator.) 


Tux object of the Handel Society has been beautifully ac- 
complished in this edition of the master’s far-famed choral-work:: 
it contains everything that the musician or musical: antiquary 
can desire, besides a new organ-part, which will probably 
influence many future performances of the oratorio.» Seldom 
have we cast our eyes on so beautiful a score; a produdtion 
in which we can at once read the reverential care ‘and enthu- 
siasm of the editor and the musical advancement ofthe» 





which patronizes such an undertaking. Dr. Mendelasobn 
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found. the manuscript in the Queen’s library more correct than 
the .prigted.,.editions; nevertheless, Handel’s well-known 
rapidity in; writing left him opportunity for some dozen cor- 
rections of the original; of which he has given the list in his 
preface,;. The present. work is therefore more satisfactory and 
complete than the author himself left it. The principal 
pursued by the editor throughout his task has been to intrude 
nothing—to draw a broad line of demarcation between his 
author and himself; but at the same time to make those 
additions;to the present publication (thoroughly distinguished 
and indicated,) for which his great position in his art eminently 
qualify him. As far as we can depend upon tradition, it would 
seem to have been Handel’s practice to accompany his 
choruses..on the organ chiefly in unison with the vocal parts ; 
while in solas, duets, &c., that he left much to fancy or the 
inspiration. of the moment, is evident from the character of 
his .scores,—consisting, as they frequently do, of merely a 
violin and,a.bass, or sometimes, as in our anthems, with the 
bass, to the. symphony merely indicated. Indeed, the fact is 
well authenticated that Handel’s fingers on the harpsichord 
were; to: many of the connoisseurs of the day, a greater treat 
at the opera than even the voices of the great singers by whom 
he was surrounded. There is no doubt that he left ample op- 
portunity to himself to be distinguished from the musicians in 
his orchestra; that his art of accompaniment was of unrivalled 
beatty, abounding in lovely extemporary touches, which, 
however they may have escaped the majority of his full-dressed 
auditory in their patches and periwigs, were not lost on Sene- 
sino, or. Faustina, or Michael Festing, and others who could 
distinguish an extraordinary musical presence. This is, how- 
ever, the intransitive part of the musician’s art. With regard 
to the,organ accompaniment at an oratorio, Dr. Mendelssohn 
thinks it: scarcely safe to trust it to extemporary fancy. ‘* The 
task,” he writes, ‘‘of placing the chords in the fittest manner to 
bring outall the points to the greatest advantage, in fact of 
introducin , as it were, a new part to compositions like Han- 
del’s, is of extreme difficulty.” He has therefore added such 
a patt.as he would himself perform if required to accompany 
the work at the organ. He has left this part to be modified 
according to circumstances ; the power of the instrument, the 
number. of: the. chorus, &c. Such a work is imperatively de- 
manded,. when. we consider the changed times in which the 
oratorios, are now brought to a hearing, and when the colossal 
grandeur of the voices and the gigantic pedal tones which ac- 
company them are contrasted, by the aid of a ludicrous print 
of Hogarth, with Handel’s actual chorus, grimacing and 
poverty-stricken, making up in vociferation what they wanted 
in number. So little was there in his own time to fill his 
capacious’soul, that we may now almost imagine him spell- 
drawn from the grave to hear his story of ‘* Moses and the 
Children of'Israel,”:—a picturé of such overwhelming sublimity 
that thousands of hearers are hardly able to suppress their 
tears at the divinity which animates the man, now perhaps 
fully recognized. Dr. Mendelssohn, presupposing a large 
organ with sixteen and thirty-two feet pedal-pipes, augments 
as far as possible these effects, but without bringing the organ 
into-undue prominence ; and his work is equally curious and 
instructive'in what it omits asin what it adds. The musician 
will find it very interesting to analyze this organ-part } which 
is in fact’a new accompaniment, preserving the mean between a 
servile tépétition of the score and the bold treatment of a Mozart. 
It would be too long to go into all the details of this accom- 

animent, but we may indicate some of its masterly features. 
n the chorus, ‘He led them through the deep,” scarcely a 
note of the voice-parts is touched: the organ hus a’ singular 
march of tenths, and a new point of imitation is brought out 


in the bass. ‘ But the waters overwhelmed” has a staccato 
accompaniment, slightly suggested by the oboes in the origi- 
nal; and the effect which Handel designed from the roll’ of 
the drum is powerfully augmented by the organ-pedal. The 
duet “The Lord ismy/strength,” which in the original exhibits 
merely a bald introduction of two parts, is here filled up by 
a graceful melody corresponding exactly with Handel's parts 
The chorus “ And with the blast ” is boldly treated, with hold- 
ing-notes, doublings of the violin parts, and peculiar positions 
of chords.. And here the untersatz, the great pedal of thirty- 
two feet, with its tone ‘ not loud but deep,” enters to describe 
** the heart of the sea;” Mendelssohn having most judiciously 
reserved this great effect for this particular occasion. The 
organ part to “Thou didst blow,” is exceedingly independnet, 
and has the air of new wind-instrument parts. It is delight- 
ful to see how the new parts are dovetailed in with the original 
—the moving-notes as well as the holding-notes. In short, 
the work of a master, with ability to retouch and augment the 
effects of Handel, is throughout evident. If there is anything 
calculated to raise a question, it concerns only some of the 
marks of piano and forte; which was here and there opposed 
to English tradition: these, however, the editor has confined 
to his own part ; and they need only be adopted where fully 
approved. In addition to this organ accompaniment, there 
is a regular adaptation of the score for the pianoforte, which 
tenders the musi¢ as fit for private as public performance. 
A completeness of satisfaction is gained from this edition 
of the oratorio, which is rarely derived from modern under- 
takings of the like magnitude. The date on the manu- 
script of Israel in Egypt is October, 1738. Some specimens 
of Handel's remarks in pencil-writing over the songs are 
given in the preface. They concern principally the names 
of the singers. Over the song “ Their land brought forth 
frogs,” he wrote Mr. Savage; over “ Thou didst blow,” §, 
Frances ; over the duet “Thou im thy mercy,” Mr. Bird and 
Robinson’s Boy, &c. After the chorus ‘“ But as for his people,” 
he wrote in pencil, “‘ trough the Land, S. Francis, No. 1; after 
the chorus “ But the waters overwhelmed,” No, 2. “* Angelic 
Splendour,” S. Frances ; after the chorus “ Thy right hand, 
O Lord,” No. 3. Cor fedele ex 9. S. Francesina ; after the 
duet “ Thou in thy mercy,” No. 4. La speranza, la costanza 
S. Frances. ‘ Does this imply,” writes the editor, .* that 
already in Handel’s time this grand succession of choruses was 
interrupted by favourite songs, and that the prima donna in- 

troduced the ‘ Cor fedele’ in Israel in Egypt?” Singular in 

so stubborn a will is this prudential satsliise to the public of 
his day, for such it undoubtedly denotes; and it is curious 

that the same interruption, though not in the same places, and 

carried on in a manner more pertinent to the business of the 

piece, was lately devised and adopted with success by one of 
our festival conductors.’ We will not stay to:chronicle the list 
of Handel’s after-thoughts, because they abound in his works. 

Yet it is always interesting to note the steps by which the 

master of effect finally attains perfection. The manuscripts of 
Mozart and Beethoven shew, the privilege of complete. 

ness has in no case bee itivariably granted to the first thought 

of genius. Beethoven i vered amending his works by 

the addition of a single note or phrase after a lapse of time.* 

It is most gratifying, however; when the master has not only 

reviewed his productions, but when posterity has added to 

them its affectionate tribute of gratitude and respect. Han- 

del’s eminétice i8 so firmly established in the present edition 

of his works, that ‘it is difficult to foresee’ any age of musical 

improvement in which alteration will be necessary or improve- 





ment possible: 
* See his correspondence with Ries, 
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Copy of a Commission, 
GRANTED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH, FOR THE PROTECTION. 
OF THE WELCH BARDS. 


“ 3p the Queen —Exizasetu, by the grace of God, of 
England, France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
&c.f To our trusty and right well beloved Sir Richard Bulkely, 
Kt. Sir Rees Griffith, Kt., Ellis Price, Esq. Dr. in Civil 
Law, and one of our Council in the Marchesse of Wales, 
William Mostyn Jeuen Lloyd of Yale, John Salisbury of Rhug, 
Rice Thomas, Maurice Wynne, William Lewis, Pierce Mos- 
tyn, Owen John ap Howel Fichan, John William ap John, 
John Lewis Owen, Morris Griffith, Symmd Thelwat, John 
Griffith, Ellis ap William Lloyd, Robert Puleston, Harri ap 
Harri, William Glynd, and Rees Hughes, Esqs., and to every 
of them greeting :—Whereas it is come to the knowledg of the 
Lord President, and other our Council in our Marchesse of Wales, 
that vagrant and idle persons naming themselves minstrels, 
rythmers, and bards, are lately grown into such intolerable mul- 
titude within the principality of North Wales, that not only gen- 
tlemen and others by their shameless disorders are oftentimes 
disquited in their habitations, but also the expert minstrels and 
musicians in tonge and cunynge thereby much discouraged to 
travaile in the exercise and practice of their knowledg, and also 
not alittle hindred (of) livings and preferment ; the reformation 
whereof, and the putting these people in order, the said Lord 
President and Council have thought very necessary: And 
knowing you to be men of both wisdom and upright dealing, 
and also of experience and good knowledge in the scyence, 
have appointed and authorized you to be Commissioners for 
that purpose: And forasmuch as our said Council, of late 
travelling in some part of the said principality, had perfect 
understanding by creditible report, that the accustomed place 
for the execution of the like commission hath been heretofore 
at Cayroes, in our County of Flynt, and that William Mostyn 
Esq. and his ancestors have had the gift and bestowing of the 
Sylver Harp appertaining to the chief of that faculty, and that 
a year’s warning (at least) hath been accustomed to be given 
of the assembly and execution of the like commission ; our 
said Council have therefore appointed the execution of this 
commission to be at the said town of Cayroes, the Monday 
next after the feast of the blessed Trinity which shall be in 
the year of our Lord 1568. And therefore we require and 
command you by the authority of these presents, not only to 
cause open proclamation to be made in all fairs, market- 
towns, and other places of assembly within our counties of 
Aglere, Carnarvon, Meryonydd, Denbigh and Flynt, that all 
and every person and persons that intend to maintain their 
living by name or colour of minstrels, rythmers, or bards, 
within the Talaith of Aberffraw, comprehending the said five 
shires, shall be and appear before you the said day and place 
to shew their learnings accordingly: But also, that you, 
twenty, nineteen, eighteen, seventeen, sixteen, fifteen, four- 
teen, thirteen, twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven, or six 
of you, whereof you the said Sir Richard Bulkely, Sir Rees 
Griffith, Ellis Price, and William Mostyn, Esqs., or three or 
two of you, to be of the uumber; to repair to the said place 
the days aforesaid, and calling to you such expert men in the 
said faculty of the Welsh musick as to you shall be thought 
convenient, to proceed to the execution of the premises, and 
to admit such and so many, at by your wisdoms and know- 
ledges you shall find worthy, into and under the degrees 
heretofore (in use) in semblable sort to use, exercise, and 
follow the sciences and faculties of their professions, in such 
decent order as shall appertain to each of their degrees, and 








as your discretions and wisdoms shall prescribe unto them : 
giving streight monition and commandment in our name and 
on our behalf to the rest not worthy, that they return to some 
honest labour and due exercise, such as they be most apt 
unto for maintenance of their living, upon pain to be taken as 
sturdy and idle vagabonds, and to be used according to the 
laws and statutes provided in that behalf; letting you with 
our said council leok for advertisement, by certificate at your 
hands, of your doings in the execution of the said premises ; 
foreseeing in any wise, that upon the said assembly the peace 
and good order be observed and kept accordingly ; ascertaining 
you that the said William Moystyn hath promised to see 
furniture and things necessarily provided for that assembly, 
at the place aforesaid. Given under our signet at our city of 
Chester, the twenty third of October, in the ninth year of our 
reign, 1567. Signed Her Highness’s Counsail, in the Mar- 
chesee of Wales.” 

“N.B. This Commission was copv’dfexactly from the original now at 


Moystyn, A.D. 1693: where the silver harp also is.” 





Dramatic intelliyence, 


Frencu Prays.—Basazet.—In this play, Racine has en- 
deavoured to divest himself of the trammels of the ancient 
Greek theatre, as far as regards the subject, at the same time 
retaining all the unities'which we are inclined to think most 
appropriate in the working out of a great destiny or passion, 
but are absurd and inopportune in circumstances of such trifling 
importance as the modern subject which he now attempts to 
handle inthe old manner. The success of the masterpiece of 
the ancients did not depend on a servile adhesion to these 
unities as much as on the intense interest excited by the 
principal personages, who, however impious in themselves, com- 
mand our pity even in their greatest enormities, from the fact 
of the religious feeling infused universally throughout the 
action of the play, the vengeance of the gods which made the 
greatest criminal little more than a passive instrument. It is 
this doctrine of predestination, this fusion of. gods and mortals 
in the heroic ages of Greece, as in the love of Phcedra, the 
vengeance of Orestes, the tyranny of Creon, the incest of 
CEdipus, which inspires us with those feelings of interest 
and sympathy which preclude the possibility of an utter abhor- 
rence of the criminal, however much we may abhor the crime 
itself, The interest is not of participation but of respect for 
the victim of some great calamity. Whether this feeling 
prevails the minds of those who are totally unacquainted with 
classical learning we are not prepared to say; yet the great 
success of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Jon, in our opinion the most 
admirable modern imitation of that noble school of tragedy, 
would lead us to suppose that the public, if they do not well 
understand, intuitively appreciate the lofty aspirations of genius 
of all ages and countries. In Bajazet, Racine could not 
certainly introduce the machinery of the gods and goddesses, 
but he had at his command the immutable decrees of fate, the 
doctrine of predestination, which he has utterly neglected ; 
nor is the interest of the piece sustained by any extraordinary 
development of character, vigorous writing, or good versifica- 
tion ; in every respect we think the Mahomet of Voltaire in- 
finitely superior as a picture of oriental manners and scenic 
effect. The part of Roxane is the only well drawn character 
in the piece, and after all she is nothing more than a bad imi- 
tation of Phaedra. The plot is a strange medley of Oriental 
and European usages, a double love story, a palace intrigue, 
an ambitious vizier, who betrays his master for no earthly 
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reason, with accompaniment of mutes, eunuchs, and turbaned 
guards, Bajaszet is the brother of the sultan, Amurat ; he is 
in love with Atalide, a lady of royal extraction, but is beloved 
by Roxane, the sultana ; the two lovers do a bit of Jesuitism 
between them, to persuade Rowane that her passion is repaid, 
and nearly succeed in their project of elevating Bajazet to the 
throne, through the help of Acomat, the grand vizier, when 
Roxane discovers the trick, and turns the tables on the con- 
spirators, orders Bajazet to be put to death, is herself strangled 
by order of Orcan, and Atalide puts an end to her own exist- 
ence. Altalide is a romantic young lady, who generously sacri- 
fices herself to her lover’s safety, and the next moment loads 
him with reproaches for doing her bidding. Bajazet is a 
spooney, who would gladly precipitate his brother from the 
throne, takes advantage of the passion of Roxane to effect his 
object, and talks of love and honour to the end of the chapter. 

Acomat is an intriguing old rogue, who, because his master 
has loaded him with honours, is afraid of a shifting of the wind, 

and consequently turns traitor to keep his place; one would 

fancy he had taken a leaf out of the political creed of the 

present generation of law-givers—all the interest is for Amurat, 

who never appears, being at Babylon, and for Orcan, who 

rigorously obeys his master’s orders. There is also much 

carelessness in the writing and versification ; for instance, 

when Alalide describes the trick played upon Roxane, she 

says that she 


‘Ne put voir sans amour ce héros trop aimable : 
Elle courut lui tendre une main favorable,” &c. &c. 


This and the following lines are insipid, if not nonsensical : 
and again, Bajazet speaks : 


“ Peutétre je saurai dans ce désordre extréme 
Par un beau déséspoir me secourir moi-méme.”’ 


Very pretty, but downright flummery ; and what is more, a 
plagiarism from the answer of old Horace, Act 3, Scene 6, 


“Ou qu'un beau déséspoir alors le secourft.” 


With this difference that the passage in Corneille is sublime, 
and in Raciné ridiculous. In Act 3, Scene 3, we have 


* N’était que de son coeur le trop juste reproche 
Lui fait peut-étre, helas! eviter cette approche.” 


The first line is ungrammatical—there are many errors of this 
sort scattered about the play; we should like to know why 
amour is masculine in one verse, and feminine in another, just 
to suitthe rhyme. What we have said of this tragedy, which 
has however beauties of a high order—does not at all apply to 
Mademoiselle Rachel. Her performance was perfect through- 
out, the change from insolent haughtiness to submissive prayer, 
when she says: 
* J’affectais 4 tes yeux une fausse fierté 


De toi depend ma joie et ma felicité ; 
Tu soupires enfin et sembles te troubler.” 


was admirable ; and when she begins to doubt the sincerity 
of his passion, and exclaims : 


** Je vous entends, seigneur. Je vois mon imprudence, 
Je vois que rien n’échappe & votre prevoyance.”’ 


there was a bitterness in her reproaches which made the 
object of it more contemptible than the author ever dreamt 
of. But when she has no longer any doubt of her lover's 
infidelity, when she has read the fatal letter which forbids her 
any longer to hope, and the whole energy of her anger bursts 





forth, Madlle Rachel surpassed even herself, in the fifth scene 
of the fourth act, the best written in the play : 
“ Ah! de latrahison me voila donc instruite, 
Je reconnais l’appat dont-ils m’avaient seduite. 
Ainsi donc mon amour était récompensé 
Lache, indigne du jour que je t’avais laiss¢, 
Ah! je respire enfin et ma joie et extréme 
Que le traitre une fois, se soit trahi lui-méme. 
Qu’il meure, vengeons-nous—” 
But the fourth scene of the fifth act, was perhaps the most * 
magnificent bit of acting we ever witnessed ; her anger knows 
no bounds, and the queen shone forth in all her majesty 
when she uttered the famous “ sortez.” In spite of the 
imperfections and monotony of this tragedy, we doubt if 
Mdlle. Rachel ever displayed more real talent as an actress ; 
she las a great deal to do in it, and consequently we are not 
subject to those long intervals which are so monotenous 
when she is absent; although evidently debilitated, the eminent 
tragedienne never played better, nor with more energy. 
On Monday last, Madlle. Rachel again played Virginie ; 
she seemed entirely recovered from her late illness, and 
confirmed the opinion we have already expressed, that 
she possesses the power of ennobling even the most common- 
place language. After the master-pieces of the immortal 
Corneille and Racine, we cannot expatiate much on this 
production ; we would not be severe on the author, and as 
there is little to praise we leave him to his fate and turn our 
attention to the actress. The calm dignity of the Roman 
maiden, her scorn and indignation for Appius Claudius, and 
her disdainful rejection of his proffered presents were 
admirably conveyed. Her shrinking from his touch as from 
the contact of some unclean and venomous reptile, the 
sorrow which she displays on learning the fate of her lover, 
treacherously murdered ; the absorption of her grief so great 
as to make her forget even the presence of the tempter, her 
indignation on learning from Fausta, the author of the crime, 
were pathetic in the extreme, and created a powerful sensa- 
tion. One of the principal points was the eagerness with 
which she clutched the dagger presented to her by Fabius, 
and exclaimed, “ Ah! Je suis libre.” Her appeal to the 
people, her heart-rending supplication to her father, the 
yearning after death rather than submit to dishonour, the joy 
with which she receives the death-stroke, were efforts of 
genius of the highest order, and gave us an idea of the 
author, not borne out by a subsequent reading of the piece. 
Madlle. Martelleur’s acting was as usual careful and judicious ; 
we would also say a word in favour of Monsr. Quélus who 
did his part much to our satisfaction. Monsr. Marius, as 
usual, excited our risible faculties—we would advise him a 
little cooling medicine. J. p—E C——z. > 
Last night Mademoiselle Rachel added another to her list 
of triumphs in the character of Jeanne D’Arc, in Soumet’s 
tragedy of that name. With regard to the work itself, despite 
the heaviness of the plot, which is singularly devoid of 
incident or variety, there is considerable merit in it. The 
language is dignified and powerful, rising often into poetry 
worthy of a follower of Racine, aud with little or none of 
that fustian and petitesse, which we have to laugh at so often 
in the tragic efforts of our lively neighbours. In the conduct 


of his plot, however, as we intimated before, the author has 
imposed a heavy task upon himself, which it would require 
the finest language, and the aid of the most brilliant acting 
to carry him through. The reader may imagine this when we 
state, that the first act finds Jeanne D’Are in a dungeon, in 
peril of her life at the hands of her vindictive enemies, and 
that the whole of the three following acts are occupied with 
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her protracted trials, her fate being finally decided in the fifth 
act, the curtain falling as she ascends the fatal pile. Never- 
theless there are some exceedingly fine scenes in the play, and, 
generally speaking, the characters, though not remarkable by 
any strong distinctive features, are conceived in a good spirit, 
and ably sustained. Jeanne D’Arc is throughout the single- 
hearted devoted patriot, who believes herself the agent ap- 
pointed by Heaven to defend her bleeding country, even in 
the battle-field, Inspired with this lofty thought, she trembles 
Not at the terrible doom to which she has been brought, and 
even when death is staring her in the face, uses her sublime 
e quence to reclaim again to his duty the Duc de Bourgogne 
(M. Raphael Felix) whom the injuries done to his father has 
induced to join in arms against his sovereign. This scene, 
which occupies the greater part of the fourth act, is one of the 
loftiest dignity. The simple eloquence of the inspired maiden 
combats step by step first the vindictive rancour, and then the 
scruples of the renegade, who reminds her of an oath which he 
has taken to revenge his father’s death. How firmly upon 
this she rejoins :— 


“ Tu trahis ton pays, et tu parle de sermens !” 


And when at length she succeeds in her great task of bringing 
him back to his allegiance, how magnificently are her devotion 
and her triumph expressed in these four lines :— 
“Je triomphe, et le ciel & mon saint dévodment 
Réservait tout l’honneur de ce grand changement : 
Je raméne un héros 4 la France, 4 la gloire! 
Que sont tous mes combats prés de cette victoire?” 


In every part this performance was agrand and noble effort ; 
and we only regret that the crowded state of our columns pre- 
vents our going into a detailed description of it, which we 
Should otherwise have taken pleasure in doing. The inimi- 
table actress in many passages rose above herself, as if really 
supported by that divine inspiration which the character pre- 
tended to. We need hardly add, that she was rapturously 
applauded ; and when called before the curtain, at the end, 
was greeted with a burst of enthusiastic cheers, 


Her Masgsty’s Toeatre.—The benefit of the accom- 
plished Taglioni was the occasion of another of those Thurs- 
day entertainments which are impossible to any other 
establishment than Her Majesty’s Theatre. Don Pasquale, 
with Grisi, Lablache, Mario, and Fornasarimand a selection 
from Lucia, with Castellan and F. Lablache, comprised the 
operatic diversions of the evening. The chorographic depart- 
ment included the inimitable Perrot’s inimitable Pas de Déesses, 
in which Taglioni, Lucile Grahn, and Cerito, exhibited their 
accustomed excellence, won their accustomed bouquets and en- 
cores, and were recalled with Louise Taglioni, St. Léon, and 
Perrot, the creator of the choregraphic chef d’ceuvre, at the end. 
The whole concluded with the Cracovienne, capitally danced by 
Lucile Grahn, the Pas Styrien, by Cerito and St. Leon, 
(encored), and the second act of La Sylphide, in which 
Taglioni was more graceful, beautiful, and innocent than 
ever. The house was crowded totheceiling. The enthusiasm 
was unbounded. For Taglioni, as the occasion prompted, were 
the chief honors—to her were the showers of wreaths and 
bouquets, which descended in such profusion as to incommode 
the dancers, and render their emulative enthusiasm a dangerous 
matter, chiefiy directed—for her were destined the golden 
apples thrown upon the stage from some concealed awarders of 
the prize of supremacy—on her brow was placed the wreath by 
the hands of the Cerito herself—but beyond all and better than 
all, for her and her alone were destined the two bouquets, flung 
from a box to which all eyes had long heen ditected—and what 





wonder, when Rachel and Carlotta Grisi were discovered in that 
box, applauding with all the might that lay in their small white 
hands! Rache! and Carlotta had thrown the bouquets to 
Taglioni—Rachel and Carlotta had awarded her the prize. 
And in the midst of all her brilliant triumphs, in the noon of 
her glorious talent, we doubt if ever Taglioni felt so pleased, 
so flattered by a compliment. We wager a golden apple that 
she will keep the bouquets till her dancing days are over—if 
not, indeed to her last hour. The Queen of Tragedy, and 
Carlotta, herown greatest rival, on whose shoulders will fall 
the mantle she has worn so gracefully, threw each a bouquet 
—can Taglioni ever part with them? 


Princesses THEATRE.—Last evening an extravagant, but 
laughable farce was produced at this theatre, entitled the 
Barber Bravo. The scene is laid in the Venetian States, 
where Hector XXXVI, Prince of Montalband (Mr. Granby), 
endowed with (greatness, and wealth, and power, discovers 
that he wants only one addition to his court, namely, “a 
bravo,” who shall quietly do his bidding upon any one who 
may offend or annoy him, The Princess of Montalband 
(Miss Emma Stanley) wants something also to complete her 
happiness. The affair is at first a mystery, but which 
unravels itself as it goes on. It is simply this: that by nature 
she has red hair, but which, by certain potent nostrums, 
has been converted to the most raven blackness, so as to 


| keep even her husband in ignorance of the unkind mistake 


of nature. The sole possessor and purveyor of this secret is 
dead, and has bequeathed all his property secret, and all to 
Girolamo (Mr. C, Matthews), his nephew, and by calling a 
barber Gaspardo (Mr. Wynn), the major domo of the estab- 
lishment, has been sent by his master in search of a Bravo, 
and by the Princess, in search of the legatee of the invaluable 
hair dye; and when poor Girolamo is dragged, blindfolded, 
upon the stage, he has, to his great bewilderment, to answer 
respectively to his two patrons in the double capacity of 
Barber and Bravo, The amusement of the scene is height- 
ened by his imagining that the Princess has sent for him 
purely out of regard to his handsome person; atid by some 
scenes of jealousy, first with his discarded mistress, Gianina, 
(Miss Marshall), and afterwards with the Prince, who, hearing 
darkly of the attentions of a certain stranger to his wife, calls 
upon his Bravo to exercise his calling upon him—himself to 
wit. This lively little affair was extremely well acted, and was 
completely successful. 4 Striking Likeness, the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood, in both of which Madame Vestris per- 
formed her favourite parts, and Mr. C. Matthews’ Used Up 
completed the entertainments of the evening. 


Haymarket Tueatre.—Last night there was a very full 
house. The performances consisted of the latest novelties, 
which were rendered in the efficient style to which the habi- 
tués of this charming little theatre are accustomed. It being 
virtually the last night of the season, Mr. Webster, the lessee, 
in the character of Nathan Thompson, in the late successful 
petite comedie of ‘‘ Borough Politics,” delivered the following 
address :— 


“Ladies and Gentlemen,—I must beg of you to suppose Nathan 
Thompson to be Mr. Webster addressing you, at the close of the present 
highly successful season. Were I to drop my character, I might lose— 
and many would be glad to pick it up—the good one you have been 
pleased to give me forthe many years devoted to your service. We 
have now been open 562 consecutive—that’s rather a hard word for a 
countryman—consecutive acting nights, and the patronage you have so 
liberally bestowed on the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, during the 
longest season of this or any other theatrical. establishment, has given 
bread to hundreds, and caused a greater circulation of coin than even the 
‘Bumbleton Denouncer’ could boast in paper. I thank you, ladies atid 
gentlemen,—thank you, with all my heart ; indeed my managerial Jife 
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has been a succession of grateful acknowledgments of your favours. 
Allow me to hope that my efforts to please you hitherto will hold out 
good promise for the future. I assure you that no exertion of mine 
shall be wanting to carry on the ensuimg season with renewed vigour. 
I have reason to believe that 1 shall be enabled to present you with a 
large. supply of sterling comedies of British manufacture, and when I 
riention the names of Doucias JerroLp, SHERIDAN KNow zs, Bougct- 
CAULT, MaRsTon, with others as yet unknown to fame, or partially so, 
babi Hi speaking, my assertion will, I trust, not be considered with- 
out eh I will, at all events, endeavour my utmost to deserve 

approbation ; ‘and what I says I sticks to.’ Ladies and gentle- 
» ig the name of the company, collectively and individually, until the 
7th of September next, I respectfully wish you all health and happiness.” 


This address was received with loud and long continued 
applause. 





The Poet. 


AssisTEep by a gloomy lamp, 
The candidate for fame, 

Throughout his life’s impassioned course, 
Attempts to gain a name. 


This name he wishes, should endure 
Beyond the vulgar doom ; 

Outlasting, in its giant strength, 
The granite of his tomb. 


But round his care-worn pallid brow * 
The flickering Halo’s ray 

Forebodes, with transient trace too well 
His premature decay. 


He cares not for the hollow cheek, 
Or cold Death’s icy blast ;— 
From shore to shore his fame is spread, 
As long as them to last, 
HERRMANN LANG. , 





Original Correspondence, 


ENGLISH VEGITATION, versus FRENCH FLOWERS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dédn Siz,—In reply to Mr. Flowers’ letter, I beg leave to say, that 
what I have advanced with regard to Mr. Furtado, I am prepared to stand 

+ On seeing “ro papers headed “‘ the Art of Vocalising” by a person 
I never before heard of, there was nothing very preposterous in asking 
WHO HE WAS ;—when we see an actor or singer upon the stage whose 
face is new to us, we naturally enquire who he is, The same curiosity 
surely may apply to an hitherto-unheard-of writer upon scientific sub- 
Jects, therefore Mr. Flowers’ simily of the “Two pugnacious boys,” is 
particularly unapt, unless. he intends the rejoinding boy to apply to 
himself! On carefully perusing those papers, which are written in a 
most, self-sufficient manner, and finding in them nothing but what may 
be seen in every treatise extant, I cannot feel myself guilty of an im- 
propriety in expressing myself as I did, or. consider that 1 merit the 
abuse and gross personalities of Mr. Flowers, for calling these 
impertinences, which really and truly are so. I read them in the hope 
of receiving information upon a subject of interest to me as a professor 
of singing, and not (as Mr. Flowers falsely avers) out of a feeling of 
jealousy : my disappointment on finding they contained nothing but 
common-places, very naturally called forth my reproof, at the vanity of 
Mr. Furtado, and the officious and meddling ignorance of Mr. French 
Flowers, who has thrust them before the public. My allusions to Mr. 
Flowers were made purposely severe, because he has without any real 
pretentions to merit, continually foisted himself upon the public, and 
endéavoured by writing silly letters to acquire soroniery, since his 
abilities did not, and never could entitle him to the smallest degree of 
porutAkity. I am sure I am not wrong when I say, that he has 
rendered: himself obnoxious to nine-tenths of the profession, by the 
heterogenéous mass of balderdash he has pouréd forth whenever he has 
ound: an opportunity of doing so, Mr. Flowers, in attributing my 





‘a forthcoming difficulty, The violoncello, who is a more staid personage, 





former letter to ‘‘amusician” ‘ who has published a treatise on sifging,” 
and “ who is located in a beautiful watering plate,” would be only 
treated with justice, were that gentleman to éxert some Of the “‘ strength 
of body’’ alluded to by Mr. Flowers, as having been acquitéd af this same 
watering place, in chastising him for his unjust and uncalled-for remarks, 
and perhaps, were he residing in London, he would act upon this hint! 
But the allusion to this “professor” is in other respects particularly 
unfortunate for Mr. Flowers, because (as théré is no mistaking whom 
he means,) 1; am in possession of proors, that Mr. Flowers by a séries 
of evasions and deceits, misled that very professor (whom he how 
abuses) into CORRECTING, ALTERING, and iMpROvING the identical com- 
position, which obtained for him his Diptoma ds Mus. Bac. at OxrorD! 
(by which act, he did not shew that he had “ studied” so very “suc- 
cessfully” the “ important branch of music” hinted at by him.) This, 
he did, under the false pretence of taking lessons in instrumentation of 
that “professor,” and when the composition was sufficiently altered, 
nay re-modeélled, to be sent in, Mr. Flowers pretended he was “ obliged 
to defer his lessons till a future tifme, having af engagement at 
Oxrorp” !!! There is something in all this of the priekings of the 
brain, of the guilty conscience of MAcseTu, who is haunted by the 
deadly instrument of his ambition and his crimes, and after this out- 
break, I should not be surprised to hear Mr. French Flowers, duting 
some of his abstracted contrapuntic cogitations exclaim—“ Is this a 
Barnett that I see before me?” 
L remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
An EnGuisu TEACHER OF SINGING. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


My pear Sir,—The printer made a mistake in the note at the end of 
my last letter, by substituting the name of Correlli for Crivelié. (1 am not 
only unacquainted with the former gentleman, but his name was.not 
alluded to by “An English Teacher of Singing.”. 1 should not have 
mentioned Mr. Crivelli’s name, only that I wished to show your corres- 
pondent, that a gentleman of his (Mr. Crivelli’s) kind disposition, would 
be the last man in the profession to sanction anything like illiberality. 
It is a pity that an English teacher should set a foreign one so bad an 
example of unamiabilty; but I trust the time is coming when we shall 
be able to boast of manners equally as courteous as our foreign neigh- 
bours ; but, unfortunately at present, this cannot be said. Let. us strive 
then to be kind, and detest low ways. Let us improve ourselves and 
merit the good opinion of all nations, then the influx of foreigners. will 
yearly decrease, and the patrons of art will support us cheerfully., I am 
free to admit that lately some improvement in our manners and desire 
for knowledge has taken place, the result is, that last season one or two 
of our vocalists bad the advantage of many foreign ones. But we want 
more of them in order to prevent the demand for foreigners, and with a 
little diligence and consideration as to the natural formation of the voice, 
we shall soon have more; then we shall want fewer stars from abroad, 
and no one will sooner rejoice in a change, so much to be hoped for, 
than, my dear sir, yours very truly, 

; Frencu Frowers. 

N.B. 1. I had intended to give only 30 pages of letter-press in my 
new work: but subscribers must give me a few weeks more indulgence, 
as I have extended the number of pages to 80. 

2. The “Bath Herald’ in noticing “ the Musical World Concert,” 
(which was undoubtedly the very best of the season, ) observes, “Moscheles - 
played a pianoforte concerto of Sebastian Bach, the ‘character of the 
music was totally different from that which we are in the daily habit of 
hearing, and it was highly relished by the admirers of the old school.” 
In the first place, Bach’s harmonies are in the modern school: in the 
second place, every auditor relished the music, even the young ladies; 
in the third place, Mr. Moscheles’ performance of it ought to call forth 
the highest eulogy, because the concerto is a truly noble composition, 
displaying genius in every bar, and is uncommonly difficult to play. 
But the writer is ¢vidently unacquainted with Bach’s music, and there- 
fore his notice of if would naturally be grotesque. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S:r,—Allow.me to suggest, through the medium of your excellent 
journal, that the public would find great relief by the discontinuance at 
the theatres and concerts of the unpleasant practice of tuning in the 
orchestra. The moment the musicians enter the orchestra, away start 
the violins, wind instruments, &c. in one chaotic-scream; the aspiring 
first violins find this,a favorable opportunity for the dashing, away.at a 
favourite passage, the reminiscence of .some concerto, or the:practice of 
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“out conspicuously in Beethoven’s “‘ Calm of the Sea;” 
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inclines his ear to his instrument in the vain attempt to listen to a pet 
legato phrase, but resigning himself to despair, solaces himself with a 
pinch of his favourite rappee; then in the hope of silencing the second 
violin, who rasps away at the open strings, to be sure they are in tune, 
offers him his box. Ta! ta! ta! shouts the trumpet, bang goes the 
drum, the clarionet rushes to the top of the scale and tumbles back again 
as a running accompaniment to the oboe’s shrillest tones. The tenor is 
busy conning his part or rubbing up with his pocket-handkerchief the 
varnish of his viola, being the most contemplative personage in the 
orchestra. After « few minutes’ violent rapping of the conductor’s 
baton, there ensues a momentary silence, interrupted only by the snap 
of a first string, and the pizzacato tuning of some unfortunate wight, 
who rushes breathlessly at the last moment and the chance is he knocks 
down a music stand in his struggle to gain his place. Now when the 
overture or symphony commences, (the previous din still ringing in the 
head) is an attentive auditor in a fit state to enjoy the forthcoming 
morceau? An evil so easily remedied, by tuning previously to entering 
the orchestra, would be, to the attentive, and especially to the nervous 
portion of the public, a great boon. 
I am, sir, your’s respectfully, 
C. F. Furtapo, 


[Mr. F. ought to have a piece of plate-—Ep. M. W.] 





Provincial. 


Norwicu.—Two events of some importance to the musical world 
have occurred within a week: we allude to the Choral Concert on the 
evening of the 24th in St. Andrew’s Hall, and the Quartet Concert 
given by Mr. Fisher at the Assembly Rooms, on Tuesday. For the 
former, Miss Bassano and Mr. F. Lablache were engaged as principal 
singers. The lady has recently returned from Italy, where she has been 
studying, and singing at the theatres of Milan, Varese, and Venice, for 
nearly three years. We do not remember any English young lady, 
amongst the numbers that resort to the land of song for instruction and 
improvement, having made so decided an advance as Miss Bassano. The 
power of her voice is nearly doubled, without any sacrifice of its sweet- 
ness ; and her method of delivering her songs, is that of the best Italian 
school. The audience fevinced unequivocal marks of the pleasure re- 
ceived in the mingled sweetness and brilliancy displayed in “ Gratias 
agimus” and ‘‘ Amor suo mi fe beata,”. In the buffo Duetto, “‘ Quando 
amora,” Miss Bassano shewed a vis comica ‘quite on level with that of 
her accomplished partner. Of Mr. F. Lablache we have so recently 
spoken our opinion, that it is unnecessary to say more, than that every 
time we hear him, we are more and more Confirmed in our assertion, of 
‘this being a worthy scion of his renowned Father.” He treated us 
with an Aria buffa, from an opera of Cimarosa’s, scarcely known in this 
country, “‘ Il Matrimonio per Raggiro.’’ It was given with great humour 
and animation. Miss Morris sang her ballad correctly, and with the 
unpretending simplicity, which ought always to mark the ballad style. 
The choruses selected for performance were “‘The Arm of the Lord,”’ 
a sacred motet by Haydn, the original words of which are “ Insane et 
vane cure ;’” and Mozart’s third hymn, “Laus et honor tibi Deus.” 
The latter is certainly not written in his purest ecclesiastical style, like 
the ‘ Requiem” and the Mass in C Minor, but is redeemed by the 
beauty of the melodies, and the deep knowledge of orchestral effect 
shewn in the instrumentation. The good training of the chorus came 
d the Sinfonia 
and Overture were played in a manner, which few provincial orchestras 
could rival. The band was strengthened by the violoncello of Mr. W. 
L. Philipps, and the clarionete! of Mr. Maycock. With the exception of 
the vteeran Limdley, Mr. Philipps has not a superior in the London 
Orchestra, and we have no hesitation in placing Mr. Maycock on a level 
with Williams and Lazarus. Mr. Fisher’s violin fantasia is elegantly 
and judiciously composed: it is almost needless to say, that it was ad- 
mirably played. The attendance was far below the attractions of the 
concert ; but alas! grand jury dinners and brass-bands are formidable 
competitors with classical music. It would be diffieult to speak in 
exaggerated terms of the instrumental portion of Mr. Fisher’s quartet 
concert, or of the selection; commencing with Father Haydn and ending 
in Beethoven. Onslow’s quintet interested us Icast. Like a picture of 
the Bolognese school, its colour is transparent, its drawing correct, and 
its handling masterly; but it is altogether soulless. The execution of 
these great works was nearly faultless, but the greatest triumph was 
achieved in Beethoven’s grand Sestet. Miss Clarke has a genuine soprano 
voice, of fine quality, and extensive compass, and which might still be 
cultivated to high perfection; but hitherto her training has been alto- 
gether in a wrong direction. Mr. Fisher sings with energy, and like a 
musician ; and his voice is of an agreeable quality: alittle more distinct- 


ness in the articulation of his words would render him as valuable an 
acquisition in the vocal, as he is at present in the instrumental depart- 
ment. Altogether the concert was a rich treat, and we hope Mr. Fisher 
will not be deterred from repeating the experiment by any failure of 
pecuniary success on the present occasion. Another time his skilful 
arrangements will be better known, and we trust more fully appreciated. 
—Norfolk News. ; 


CHERTSEY.—CONCERT AT THE INSTITUTION.(From our own Cor- 
respondent.)—This anxiously anticipated event passed off with the utmost 
éclat on Wednesday evening, July 29th. Long before the commence- 
ment every part of the room was occupied by an audience consisting of 
the most fashionable and influential families of the neighbourhood. We 
have witnessed many audiences, but do not remember to have viewed 
one that presented so many charming attractions as that which graced 
the Institution on the evening of this memorable event. Generally it 
happens that when an affair is anticipated for some length of time, the 
hope is seldom realised ; but in the present case it was quite the reverse, 
Nothing could surpass the satisfaction of the audience. The evening 
performances were ushered in by the very eccentric going out of the 
gas-lights. This naturally produced some excitement in the room; and, 
as the orchestra stands considerably elevated, fears were entertained lest 
the conductor should do something violent, and precipitate himself and 
Mr. Blagrove over the precipice. How long thisstate of visible darkness 
might have been protracted it is difficult to conceive, had it not been for 
the energy andpresence of mind exhibited at this trying moment by Mr. 
Arthur Smith, who, at one bound, cleared the orchestra, alighted safely 
in the ante-chamber, and, with a rapidity difficult to conceive, returned 
with a lighted taper into the centre of the concert room, Such conduct 
was not suffered to escape unhonoured, and Mr. Arthur Smith received 
a well-merited round of applause from his friends, Tranquility having 
at length resumed its gentle sway over the perturbed spirits of the audi- 
tors, the concert began with the brilliant and effective duo for piano and 
violin, by Herz, performed by Mr. Brinley Richards and Mr. Blagrove. 
This was followed by admirable selections of vocal music, interpreted 
by the acknowledged talents of Miss Dolby, Miss Eliza Birch, and Signor 
Ferrari (whose appearance created great sensation in the immediate 
vicinity of the orchestra). Independent of these, Mr. John Parry sang 
two (that is to say, four) of his admirable and mirth- provoking scenas, 
with all the éclat attendant upon the performances of this inimitable 
artist. Between the acts, refreshments were supplied with unbounded 
liberality, and the interval served to afford the auditors an opportunity 
of promenading and witnessing the domestic habits of the Artistes, who 
seemed to enjoy the affair quite as keenly as any of the visitors. Besides 
the forementioned compositions, there were two brilliant solos by Mr. 
Brinley Richards, and Mr. Henry Blagrove; the concert terminated at an 
early hour, and with an éclat never before witnessed by even that scarce 
though highly respectable and ancient individual, the oldest inhabitant. 
By the way, speaking of old people, and so forth, reminds me of a fact 
most touchingly significant of the salubrity of Chertsey; most of the 
ages marked on the tombs in the church yard, were about ninety, and 
several of a hundred and four. But this longevity is not confined to 
things human, for judging from the singular toughness of the ducks, 
whom nothing affect, it must be evident that they can lay no claim to 

juvenility. Every arrangement connected with the concert was most 
praiseworthy, and in order to prevent any disturbance or confusion, the 
directors had secured the service of the O division of the Chertsey dis- 
mounted police. After the proceedings in the Institute, a select party 
were entertained at the “Cottage,” the elegant residence of the well- 
known author Albert Smith Esq., éverything that ingenuity and liberality 
could effect had been most rigourously attended to; a spacious awning 
was raised communicating with the drawing rooms, and the lawn—a 
thousand coloured lamps suspended with great taste threw a brilliant 
lustre over the scene. It is needless to add that the refreshments were 
unexceptionable; dancing commenced at 12, and the festivities were 
prolonged until the first rays of the morn signalled'the guests to retire. 
We must not omit to state that a party of minstrels attended this féte, ' 
and by their peculiar instrumentation, kept the place in an unmitigated 
roar of mirth, their imitations of the Ethiopian and other serenaders were 
exquisite. In conclusion we must not forget:to mention that the town of 
Chertsey is deeply indebted to the enterprise, atd energy of Mr. Albert,and 
Mr. Arthur Smith, under whose auspices the concert was given—every 
One unconcsiously felt that those touching lines of the “ Poet,” “ we 
may be happy yet,” were deliciously realised—we shall never again hear 
the name of Chertsey uttered without recalling to mind the most plea- 


* 


sant of reminiscences. Q: 


Cuertsgy.—The inhabitants of this quiet country town have so little 
to call them from the very even tenour of their way, that it is no wonder 
the announcement of a concert at their Literary Institution caused the 
greatest excitement amongst them, The chance of hearing Miss Dolby, 





Miss Eliza Birch, Signor Ferrari, Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. Blagrove, 
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and Mr. John Parry, was not to be missed; and consequently the lecture 
room on Wednesday evening was literally crammed with a most fashion- 
able audience, which comprised all the leading families of the neighbour- 
hood, indeed,-we expect such a string of carriages had never before been 
seen in Chertsey. It is not necessary for us to notice the different pieces 
that composed the programme. They were all London favourites in the 
Concert-rooms during the past season, which we have frequently had 
occasion to praise: but never did they excite more attention, or get 
more warmly applauded than on the evening in question, Whether the 
country air had a beneficial effect, or whether they were pleased with 
their reception we cannot tell, but we never heard the vocalists to better 
advantage; and the two instrumental performers covered themselves 
with well merited laurels. Everything ent off gloriously—as gratifying 
to the admirer as to the talented artistes, and especially to Messrs. 
Albert and Arthur Smith, at whose bidding they had kindly assembled 
at ‘The Cottage.’ 


Cuicuester.—The annual Race Ball given at this town, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Richmond, was fully and fashionably atten- 
ded. The band under the direction of Mr. Thom and Mr. E. Siller, of 
Brighton, gave universal satisfaction by their performances of the 
quadrilles and waltzes of Bosisio, and other favourite authors. 


Harrocate.—Mr. Wilson will give one of his popular entertain- 
ments on the songs of Scotland at the concert room, Low Harrogate, 
on Tuesday evening next. 


Harrocats.—Mr. Julian Adams continues to conduct the concerts 
at the Pump Room, and by his performance on the pianoforte and 
concertina, gives the greatest pleasure to the visitors.—Harrogate 
Advertiser, 





PAlscellaneous. 


Ernesta Grist.—-The benefit of this clever and agreeable 
vocalist took place on Tuesday, the 4th, at the St. James’s 
Theatre, before a crowded audience. The entertainments 
commenced with the comedy of La Femme de Quarante Ans, 
in which Madlle. Martelleur played with her accustomed esprit, 
vivacity, and earnestness, being ably supported by M. Raphael 
Felix in the husband. The Ethiopians followed with some 
singular exhibitions of gesticulatory vocalism, and a concert 
of miscellaneous music combined the talents of Mdlle. Ernesta 
Grisi, the intelligent beneficiaire, who highly distinguished 
herself in an air by Rossini, and in a duet with the pretty and 
clever Mdlle. Corbari, who in turn sang with great sweetness 
an air by Rossini—of Mdlle. Issaurat Leroux, who sang the 
grand air from the Muette de Portici, accompanied on an 
instrument called the organo-piano (or piano organo, we forget 
which), by M. Issaurat Leroux, the inventor, who further de- 
monstrated the quality of his instrument in a solo performance 
of the overture to La Gazza Ladra—of Signor Ciabatta, 
whose fine voice and unaffected style were heard to great advan- 
tage in Schubert’s melancholy Serenade—and further of Signori 
Corelli and Bottura, who vocalised some modern Italianisms 
with good effect. M.M. Benedict and Alari officiated as 
conductors. The performances were charmingly’ diversified 
by two exhibitions of the exquisite talent of Carlotta Grisi, 
sister of the beneficiare. The first was the Pas from the 
Diable 2 Quatre, in which the fair Carlotta developed with 
unsurpassable excellence all that grace can effect by the com- 
bination of art and nature. She was applauded to the echo 
and recalled at the conclusion. The second pas was La 
Truandaise, known to all the world of london, as an incom- 
parable piece of dancing, in which the mo:t consummate art is 
concealed under a charming guise of simplicity. None better 
than Carlotta knows the art of concealing art, recommended 
by the poet, and no where has she better shown it than in the 
Esmeralda, a creation of her own, worthy of the great poet 
who first drew the character in the magnificent romance of 
Notre Dame. That the Truandatse was encored with enthu- 


siasm it is scarcely necessary to record—it never escapes that 
distinction. Again ‘was Carlotta compelled to come forward 
at the fall of the curtain, to receive a fresh ovation of plaudits 
and bouquets. It was worthy remark how admirably the 
fair danseuse adapted those powers used to being exhibited in 
such large arenas as the London and Paris Operas, to the con- 
fined space of the St. James’ Theatre—yet not a charm of the 
mechanism, not an expression of the poesy was lost. All was 
such as we are accustomed to from Carlotta Grisi—perfect 
grace, and unerring facility. The performance gave the 
highest satisfaction to the audience. 


HayMARKET.—This evening there will be an extra night, 
appropriated to the benefit of the able stage director, who has 
provided a most ample, varied, and attractive series of enter- 
tainments. After Speed the Plough, compressed into three 
acts, Madame Anna Thillon will make her last appearance in 
the Black Domino, and then will be followed by Susanne, in 
which Madame Celeste gives her valuable services. A variety 
of music and singing will keep the lamps burning till the little 
hours. 


Botocna.—The news of the political amnesty accorded by 
the new Pope arrived at Bologna in the afternoon of the 21st 
of July. To celebrate this act of clemency, the members 
of the Philharmonic Society organised a concert 2 /’improviste, 
which took place the same night in the gran piazza. Rossini 
hastily adapted a hymn of thanks, improvised by a Bolognese 
poet, to the music of the final chorus of La Donna del Lago, 
which was afterwards sung by the whole populace that crowded 
the piazza. 


Viewna.—Balfe’s opera of the Bohemian Girl was pro- 
duced here on the 24th. The overture was encored, as were 
also the cavatina of the tenor in the first act, the duet between 
the tenor and bass, Arline’ggomance, the quartet, the air of 
the tenor, the trio, and ‘last rondo of the prima donna. 
In all, seven pieces were encored—nearly the whole opera. 
This success amongst,the phlegmatic Viennese, who, unlike 
the Italians, are most difficult to excite, is unparalleled. 


Paris.—The Prince Poniatowsky is writing an opera for 
the Academie Royale. A new ballet, called Betty, with a 
new Italian dancer, Mdlle Fuoco, has been produced with 
moderate success. The clacqueurs are furious about Mdlle 
Fuoco, but the feuilletonistes are at variance. Theophile Gau- 
thier is very warm, Jules Janin very cold about the matter. It 
appears from what we can gather, that Mdlle Fuoco is pretty, 
agile, and strong, but that her style of dancing wants variety. 


Fiora Fassri, who appeared last winter at Drury-lane, 
has arrived in Englard. She has several country engagements, 
on which she is presently employed. 


Cartotra Grist leaves to-morrow for Paris. Alas! for 
the Pas de Quatre, on which the habitue’s of the opera so 
confidently relied. It would have terminated the season in a 
style worthy of the management. 


Mapame G. Pamormo’s ENTERTAINMENT took place 
yesterday morning at Blagrove’s Concert Rooms. The pro- 
gramme included a lecture by Madame Panormo on “the 
most certain method of attaining proficiency in Singing,” 
interspersed with vocal illustrations, carefully rendered by 
Madame Panormo; Mr. N. W. Gould pleased the audience 
very much by his proficiency on the Guitar, and the per- 
formances gave general satisfaction. 


Rosstn1’s New. Orera.—( From La Gazetta Musicale de 
Milano. )—-On Sunday, M. M. Niedermeyer and Vaez—the 








first a composer of some repute, the second a librettist— 
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passed through our town on their way to’Paris frem Bologna. 
So much has been talked about the matter that it is hardly 
necessary now a days to insist that these gentlemen have been 
passing a month at Bologna, in the hope of no less an event 
than the consent of Rossini to accord a new opera, written 
expressly for the Academie Royale de Musique in Paris. 
What have they obtained? At first the gran maestro 
appeared exceedingly annoyed with what he called their 
importunity. ‘ What!” said Rossini, ‘‘am I not at liberty 
to write no more? Am [not at liberty to remain as long as 
I please with my hands in my pockets, enjoying the calm 
leisure I have earned for myself and the delights of the ‘ far 
niente?’ I shall write no more—I am determined to write 
no more, and no one shall force me.’” Obstinacy, however, 
succeeded in shaking a resolution apparently irrevocable. The 
following, according to M. M. Niedermeyer and Vaez, 
has been assented to by Rossini. Rossini consents that 
an opera of his, hitherto unrepresented shall be given at 
the! Academie Royale de Musique. That this opera shall 
consist of three pieces from La Donna del Lago— 
several pieces taken from operas by Rossini, which have 
been pertormed in Italy, but are unknown in Paris—and some 
unpublished pieces of Rossini, that have never been executed, 
and are wholly unknown. Rossini will not write one single 
note for the opera, either for the pieces or for the recitatives. 
Consequently M. Niedermeyer, who has received the necessary 
instructions from the great composer, is charged to compose 
the recitatives, to distribute the pieces in the order demanded 
by the Ubretto, to transpose such as are not suited to the 
voices of the singers, &c., &c., &c. Finally M. Vaez is charged 
to write a book to fit the music thus manufactured! The 
above is on the unquestionable authority of M. M. Niéder- 
meyer and Vaez, who are proceeding to Paris en fete, with 
their happy intelligence—and whoggeorded it in Milan almost 
in the words above cited, on Sund@y last. [We hope, for the 
sake of art, no less than for the sake of Rossini, that not one 
word of this is true. —Ep, M. W.] 


Mortant, the tenor, has thrown up his engagement with 
the manager of the Barcelona opera, in consequence of the 
latter’s refusing to announce the Lucia on a particular night, 
desired by Moriani. The independent tenor-singer has been 
named a member of the Philharmonic Society in Barcelona, 
in consequence of the enthusiasm he has created in the part of 
Edgar, in the opera above named. 

Roncon1 and his wife, who are at Madrid, have recently 
had the honour of being received at the court of Queen Isa- 
bella, who entertained them most graciously. 


Irariaw Opzras.—The popularity of Italian operas seems 
destined to be universal. Even in France, which possesses 
so rich a repository of native operas, nothing but translations 
of the Lucia, the Norma, and other compositions of Donizetti 
and Bellini are performed in the provinces. 


M. Nourrit, brother of the lamented and popular dramatic 
vocalist, has come.to. England, where he intends settling, as 
we understand, professional. M. Nourrit has a very high 
reputation, and is said to have been one of the most successful 
among foreign masters. 

Favant1.—This vocalist, who made so great a noise some 
two or three seasons ago, and first. awoke from its long 
lethargy the independance of the Atheneum and Britannia 
critics, has, we understand, an engagement at the opera in 
Marseilles, 

Rosenuatn, the pianist and composer, is attempting an 
opera for the Academie Rayale. 








Ancont, a new basso much talked of, will, it is said, make 
his appearance, with Madame Stolz and Gardoni, in the new 
opera of Rossini. 

Narigs.—Bazzini, the violinist, is creating a great sensa- 
tion at the Zheatre del Fondo, where he has given three 
concerts. ; 

Srvitts.—Moriani has been playing here—Lucia and 
Lucrezia as usual, were the operas. One would imagine that 
he knew no others. 

Mapame Henne zz, one of the best and most charming 
cantatrices de salon, has returned from London, where she 
obtained the most brilliant success during the season just 
expired. Mad. Hennelle will pass the remainder of the sum- 
mer in Paris, where she has a numerous connection, — La 
France. 


MarsEILLEs.—The latest star at the opera here was. Rossi 
Caccia, whom the papers eulogise warmly. After a perform- 
ance of the Domino Noir, a serenade was got up in her com- 
pliment. The lady offered the serenaders a roll of ecus, 
in return for the honour conferred. The serenaders refuse— 
the Caccia insists, and finally it is agreed to spend the money 
in refreshments—after the consumption of which, some more 
than usually amorous swain sends a copy of verses to the fair 
vocalist, written in tolerable Spanish, which subsequently was 
found circulating in the boxes and pit of the theatre during 
the performance. 

Rossin1.—According to La France Musicale, a very ques- 
tionable authority, this celebrated composer is engaged on 
writing his own memoirs, which are to be positively published 
in the winter—the poet Mery will correct the proofs. Great 
consternation is expressed at the menace of this book, from 
certain persons who have reason to think they shall be exposed 
to the satirical severity for which the “ Swan of Pisaro” is 
famous ; we could name a few among the number. According 
to the same questionable authority, Rossini has sworn never 
to write another note of music. 


Mapame Prsye1.—After passing a few days at Ghent, 
with her brother, M. Moke, one of the most accomplished 
professors of the university, Madame Pleyel arrived at 
Brussels, where surrounded by her relatives and friends, the 
celebrated pianist is doubtless enjoying a repose, which after 
her recent triumphs, fatiguing from their frequency, must 
be doubly agreeable. 

Brussets.—-A German operatic company is giving perform- 
ances at the Theatre de la Monnaie. Lachner, the composer, 
conducts the orchestra. His opera, Catarina Cornaro, has 
been played with great success. 

AtGizrs.—Ole Bull, the violinist, has arrived here. The 
France Algerienne has already begun to puff him preposter- 
ously, and he will doubtless, perforce of good cheer and good 
humour well distributed, make the reputation in Algeria which 
he made in the United States, and failed to make in London 
and Paris. . 


Vicenza.—Verdi's Aitila has been produced here . with 
some success according to the papers. The singers were La 
Barbieri Nini, La Colzari, Varesi, and Bouché. ‘Louisa Fitz- 


james is the dancer here in vogue, and pleases in Giselle. 


Mr, Prarrten, the flautist, is about setting out on a tour 
through Germany. . 

Mitan.—As soon as Perrot arrives, his clever ballet of 
Catarina, will be prepared at the Scala. Lucile Grahn will 
represent the heroine. 
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Massou.—Donizetti’s grand opera, in four acts, La Favo- 
rite, was performed on Tuesday night by the Brussels Company, 
Her Majesty, the Prince Albert, and suite, honouring the 
theatre “ their presence. The chief interest of the evening 
was vested in M. Massol. The part of Alphonse IX. is well 
caleulated to display the magnificent barytone voice and pure 
manly style of this justly celebrated artist, whose performances 
throughout were received, as they deserved, with the utmost 
enthusiasm. The easy method of vocalizing displayed by M. 
Massol might advantageously be studied, not only by our own 
native singers, but by those of the Brussels company. Nothing 
cai’ be more ‘effective, while nothing is more effortless, than 
his declamation—every point is made to tell, and ne trait of 
melody or ornament is damaged by inequality or uncertainty. 
In the strictest sense of the word, M. Massol is a great 
singer. He is better—he is a great dramatic singer: the sen- 
timent of the scene is invariably conveyed in his delivery of 
the music; he acts while he vocalises, and in this particular 
he has modelled himself on the great school of Italy, as exem- 
plified’ by Lablache, the king of the lyric drama. The ap- 
plawsé bestowed npon M. Massol was a good token of appre- 
ciation’ on the part of his audience.— Morning Post. 


Binminguam Frstivay,—Dr. Mendelssohn is expected in 
London on the 17th inst., and intends to have a private re- 
hearsal of the principal solos in his oratorio of Elijah, on the 
19th, and a full rehearsal, with band and chorus, on the 20th. 
DrMendelssohn will perform a duet (two pianofortes) with 
Moscheles, during the festival, and the latter will play his 
“ Recollections of Ireland,” with orchestral accompaniments. 
Mato ‘will sing ‘the Chanson de Roland ;” also the famous 
Préghiera of Stradella. Braham, of whom the Italians used 
to say; *' Non'c’e tenore in Ilala come Braham,” will sustain 
the’terior part in Handel’s Messiah. The bass songs will be 
sung*by! Machin, Phillips, and Herr Staudigl; the latter is 
expected in London on the 19th instant. The oratorio of 
Elijah is in ‘two parts, and the characters consist of Elijah, 
the Widow, Tha, Obadiah (the prophet), an Angel, Chorus 
of Angels, Chorus of the People, and a Chorus of the Priests 


of Baal. 

Meertines or tne Turew Cuorrs.—The 123rd meeting of 
the choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, is fixed to 
be Hiblden at Hereford, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the 9th; 10th, and 11th of September next, under the especial 
patronage of the Queen, the vice-patrons being the Earl of 
Oxford, Viscount Hereford, and Viscount Eastnor, and the 
president; Earl Somers. The vice-presidents ave Earl Fitz- 
hardinge; ‘Lord Iiyttelton, and the Bishops of Hereford, Glou- 
cester, Bristol, and Worcester. The stewards for the meeting 
are only six in number, viz. Archdeacon Vickers, Rev. R. L. 
Freer, Rev. W. Hassall, J. Bailey, jun. Esq. M.P., R.. Puls- 
ford, Esq., M.P., and W. L. Childe, Esq. The programme 
of the festival has just been settled, and is of a very interesting 
character, From this we glean that the principal .vocal per- 
formers enpeges are Miss Birch, the Misses Williams, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Machin, Mr. H. Phil- 
lips, and Mr. Hatton. The band has been selected principally 
from the Philharmonic Society; and the ‘chorus from the 
Ancienf ‘and Phitharmonic Concerts, and the choirs of the 
cathedrals, &c. of Gloucester, Worcester, Windsor, Bristol, 
Lichfield, ‘Cambridge, and Armagh. The organ built by 
Messrs,'Gray and Davidson for Yazor Church has been kindly 
lent for this festival. The morning performances, which will take 
place in the Cathedral, are thus arranged :—On Wednesday 
morning there, will be as usual a full service, Tallis’s preces, 
responses, and Litany being selected for the oecasion, with the 








grand chant for the “ Venite,” Soaper’s chant for the Psalms, 
and Purcell’s ‘‘ Jubilate” in D. Handel’s Dettingen * Te 
Deum” will, as usual, be given. The three anthems. for the 
morning’s service will be Dr. Croft’s “God is gone up,” 
Dr. Boyce’s ** O where shall wisdom be found,” and Dr. Hayes’ 
**O worship the Lord.” On Thursday morning after the 
overture to “St. Paul,” Mozart’s ‘* Requiem,” as adapted to 
English words by Professor Taylor, will be performed, and will 
be followed by Louis Spohr’s “ Fall of Babylon.” It will be 
remembered that Mr. Taylor’s adaptation of the Requiem was 
first used at Norwich, in 1836, and three years afterwards it 
was performed at the Worcester festival. The two great works, 
the ‘‘ Requiem” and “ Fall of Babylon,” in one morning, will 
doubtless afford a rich treat to the lovers of sublime music. 
Friday morning will be devoted exclusively to the never-tiring 
oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah,” with Mozart’s accompanimonts. It 
would be impertinent in this place to criticise a composition 
which has obtained for the highly-gifted composer everlasting - 
fame, and with which every admirer of sacred’ music is so. well » 
acquainted. We shall therefore now proceed to a notice of the 
evening concerts. The concerts, which will also be three in 
number, will be held in the Shirehall; Mr, Willy, leader. 
Wednesday evening’s concert will commence with ‘the 
overture to “ Der Frieschutz,” which will be followed by 
Mendelssohn’s “ Walpuargis night,”” as performed. at the meét-~ 
ing at Worcester last year. ‘The second part of the concert 
this evening will consist of a selection from the works of 
Rossini, Haydn, J. Barnett, P. B. Czapek, (Hatton) Verdi, 
Curschmann, Meyerbeer, Mercadante, Nefton. and Sir H. R. 
Bishop.- In the course of the evening Mr. Lindley will 
perform a fantasia on the his violoncello. The overture, 
“William Tell,” will also be played on the first evening as 
introductory to the miscellaneous portion of the concert. 
On Thursday evening the concert will comprise a selection 
from ‘‘Oberon” and a general miscellany: from works of 
Haydn, G. Linley, Knyvett, Spohr, Richards, Rossini, Lover, 
Donizetti, Hatton, and Handel, together with Beethoven's 
symphony in C minor.—Part I of Friday’s concert will con- 
sist of music to “‘ Midsummer Nights’ Dream” by Mendelssohn 
with the Earl of Mornington’s glee, “ O bird of Eve,” and 
Mozart’s pianoforte concerto in D by Mr. Hatton. The 
second part opens with Herold’s overture, “ Zampa,” and is 
made up of another selection of madrigals, glees, songs, duets, 
&c. by Wilbye, Mozart, Donizetti, Rossini, Czapek, T. Linley, 
T. Cooke, Kalliwoda, and Handel. The festival will be wound 
up by the national anthem, as originally composed by Dr. J. 
Bull, formerly organist of Hereford’ Cathedral.’ There will be 
a Ball after the Concert on Thursday and Friday, the band 
for which will be under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
Thomas Adams, director of the orchestra at St.James’, Almacks, 
and the Nobility’s Concerts, The whole selection of music 
reflects the highest credit upon the pure and classical taste of 
the talented conductor, Mr. George Townshend Smith.— 
Worcester Guardian. 
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MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
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Aspull, “The Coldstream” Quadrilles, . 3 0 
bs eae i, “Les Delices de Madrid,” 3 Rondos on Spanish Airs, each 3 0 
« Marie,” Variations on Air by Donizetti, . 
Doppler; Rondo on Schubert’s “On ev’ry tree that blossoms,” 20 
er, i .) Oeuvres choisies, Nos. 9, 10, 11, - each 2s., 28. % ‘and 40 
Soween: * Gage d’ amitié,”” Romance, ° zy, 3 6 
————- 6 Etudes de Concert, dedicated to Madame Pieyel, . Op. 16 , 8 0 
Kalliwoda, Rondos, “‘ La Rose—La Violette,” ° each3 0 
——_—_——— “ Invitation pour la Danse,”” Grande Valse, e ° 4 0 
Meyer, (Leopold de) “ Les Montagnes Bohemiennes,”” ° Pe he 
Mayer, (Charles) “Hommage a la Mode,” Grande Valse, . o.- ae 
—_—_—_———- “Riga,” Var. sur une air Russe, ° ° a. 
Rummel, (J.) Three ngs, without words, . each2 0 
——_—_—— “‘ Souvenirs de Varsovie,” Mazurkas. : .. ee 
Schulhoff, (J. 4 16, “ Polonia,” Mazurka, No.3, . - Op.9, 2 6 
- 17, wad ‘ nyo Ni 4, Boh Op.9, 2 0 

0. 18, Caprice Sur des airs ationaux = 
miéns, in E flat Op 10, 5 0 
No. 19, Nocturne ou Romance, - - Op. i, 3 0 
No. 20, “Le Tournoi,” Grande Etude, e Op. 12, 2 6 
or No. 21, 22, 23, Douze Etudes . > 13, a 46 
No. 24, 4me. Impromptu, ‘‘ Berceuse ” . 14, : 6 
No, 25, 5me, Impromptu, “ Bebillard,”. e : Op. 14, 6 
26, tato,”’ in C minor, » Op, 15, 4 0 


Chopin, Op. 60, 7 62, ey publishing.) 
SERIES OF WESSEL & CO.’S CERMAN SONCS. 






































Henselt, No. 322, “‘ Bear me, ye swift rolling waters,” e . ae 

Krebs, No. 316, “Loving, I think of thee,” : . £08 

Kucken, No. 315, O, were I but a moonbeam gay,” . - 20 

No. 327, “ My harp now lies broken,”’ . oa 

No. 339, ** Ave Maria,’’ dedicated to Miss Masson, 26 

Oberthur, No. 300, ‘‘ To distant lands I long to go.” ° 20 

— 301, “The moon is gleaming.” 26 

No. 303, ‘‘ See the mariner returning,” (to Pischek) 26 

Molique, Fourth Set of six German Songs, — ih ” Barrisn 2 6 
Vocauists, No. 331, “The cruel Ocean,” } 

No. 332, ‘‘ Ocean ’neath thy foam,”’ ° ° ae 

—. No. 333, “Come all ye glad and free,” ° : o ee 

No. 334, “The wi ind is drear,’’ . é ‘ 3 0 

No. 335, “‘ Return to me,” . o awe 

os No. 336, “ Beneath the Linden’s shadow,” ° > eae 

Proch, No. 329, ** Mother, give, oh! give thy blessing,’’ ° . ee 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Vieuxtemps, Seven Romances sans Paroles, ° + each 28.to3 6 


PIANO AND FLUTE. 





Horsley, (Ch. jun.) Grand Sonata in A minor, ; Op. 11, 12 0 

TWO VIOLINS, TENOR, % VIOLONCELLO, 

Nadaud, (J.B.) Premier Quatuor, ° ° - Op.3, 9 0 
TWO VIOLINS. 

Nadaud, (J. B.) Premier Duo Concertante, . ° - Op.4, 50 
LES CONCERTS DE SOCIETE. 
Proch, No. 48, ‘ Ask me no more,” Voice, Piano, and Violoncello, . 4 0 

No. 48, Ditto Voice, Piano, and Violin, - 40 

——— No, 48, Ditto Voice, Piano, and Horn, s eS 
HARP SOLO. 

Oberthur, Three Songs, without words, eachl 6 

————— Barcarolle, “ Addio mia vita,” to Made. @’Richthal, . oe 


LES MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA REINE. 

















Coote, Quadrililes for Piano, cS on 
Leduc, Ditto, Piano, 3s., with Accompaniments, . ‘ oe 
Musard, First set of Quadrilles, ditto ditto, . ot eg 
———— Second set of ditto, entitled, “Quiver and RoLanp,” a Jf 
Kuhe,(W.) 3Rondeaux, . Op. No.1, 3 0 
Holmes, (W. H.) ‘Souvenir des Mousquetaires de la Reine,” Divertisse- 
ment on the favorite Romance, ** At length a brighter dawn,” in D, 2 6 
Rosellen, (H.) Fantaisie brillante, 5 0 
Schubert, aye Bor Mosaiques” of the favorite Airs for Piano (complete 
4 . 40 
Le Carpentier, “ Blevettes” Got and sist Bagatelle, ° a 26 
Halevy, the Overture for Piano So . . ee 
Ditto Du “4 5 0 
——— Songs, with original French Text and English Version, by Lor} 
Wray, Esq., No. 2, “Ah, Sir Knights,’ 30 
———-—— No % “ Ye silent groves,”’ e e 3 6 
— No. 4, “Among the brave Knights,” ° 20 
—-— No 6, ** During eight days,” ° . . a 
— No. 8, “Gay throngs are dancin; @ . = 
— No. 13, “‘ No beauty yet was rare,”’ . ° 20 
——— No. 15, “ In fiercest wrath,” e ° e * 38 
— No. 16, * At length a brighter dawn,” e e ‘ 20 
—_— No. 18, “Yes, I have saved the lov'd one,” . ° e oe 





Bochsa, (N. C.) Favorite Airs for Harp and Piano. 


Numerous arrangements from ‘‘ Les Mousquetaires,”’ for the Piano, by Hunten, 
Pixis, Kalkbrenner, Sowinski, Benedict, &c. (also for Military Bands) are 
for publication, The Copyrienr has been duly assigned by the Author to 


WESSEL AND CoO. 


MR. HARDING, 
f ee 
il of Si R of the f British Mi &e,, 
to ~e if Priendatad te Pu Public, that he Removed ame 1 oes 


’ [0 27/ GEORGE STREET, EUSTON SQUARE. 
August 3rd, 1846. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
TWO SONGS, 


Written by R. C, Ooms M.A.; the Music composed by Tuomas Ions, Organist 
’ Nicholas’ ’s Church, Newcute cation , 
spies 3 e + Price 2s. 6d. 
* No, not that Harp,” ° ° ° 28. Od. 
Published by Metzler and Co., 37, Great Marlborough street; and to be had at 
Horn’s Music Warehouse, Henconle-ca Tyne. 





A new Invention for the more speedy acquirement of the 
Pirst Rudiments of Music. 





A LETTER ON THE FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 


With accompanying KEYBOARDand DIAGRAMS. By CATHERINE JaBET, 
Price, in a case, 10s., and 15s. ornamental cover. 

The invention bes received the Rp weyred of the Queen, Her pay oy by 
kept the one which Miss Jabet h honour of sending for 


inspection. The Author has also been favoured with the nporbation ost 
ve Gentry, and eminent Professors, who consider the Ke 

ul, clever, and ingenious invention, facilitating a complete jane Ai ‘of the 
relation between the Keys of a Pianoforte and the Notes.” “Is quite - 


has long been wanted in the musical world betretn the Gamut and Fianoforte.”™ 
** By this novel plan all the first lessons may , sparing the sensitive ear 
the martyrdom of the monotonous fifth-u nd-down, and other equally 
exercises.”? ‘‘ Whilst to those who travel by sea or land it affords a cheap and 
portable no vd practice.” 

London: CHARLES OLLIVIER, Music Seller, 41, and 42, New Bond 
Street, and EpGa 13, Lamb’s Conduit Street, and all Music Sellers. 





This day is Published, 12mo., cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 
MUSINGS OF A MUSICIAN: 


A Series of Popular Sketches, illustrative of Musical Matters and Musical People, 
BY HENRY C. LUNN, 
ASSOCIATE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


London :—SIMPKIN and MARSHA Stationers’ Hall Court; T. FROST 
S. —— Street, Golden Square; and all Book and Music Sellers ‘in Town and 
ountry. 





To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, and the British 
Army and Navy. 
J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS. 


J. Kon.er having brought to perfection and obtained Her "s Letter’s 

i for the above ag soak pe Pr a ried to the NOPEAN, 
RUMPET, CORNETTO, TROM CH HORNS, he can now 

with great confidence, after an pn te of wrive oun in bringing ‘the action to 
its present state of perfection, recommend them to Her Majesty’s Army and 
Navy, and all Professors and Amateurs. The advantages that Patent gives 
to these Instruments are: — 

1, All the Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Lever are quite as per- 
fect as the Natural Notes on the Instrument, 

2. The intervals in the Dratonic and Curomaric Scales are perfect, the com. 
pass greater, and the most rapid and difficult passages may be performed = 


precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and Sa case to the perform: 
3. Combinations in harmony, which never before could rformed at ‘all by 
any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with ease, and Ten or 
and sonorous 


Twelve Instruments on this bape can produce a more rich and 
effect than Twenty-four could do on the old veincighes. The harshness of tone in 
the former Brass Instruments is my | done on — and a set of these In. 
struments heard together, produces Military and harmo nious effects never before 


T hese Instruments are now in use in Her MaJsesty’s Patvate BAND, First 
Lirs Guarps, Royau Horse Guarps, Samaneas Guarps, FUSILIER 
Guarps, RoyAL ARTILLERY, 60TH RovAL RIFLES T 
ings, and Prices, forwarded on application at J. KOULER’S Manufactory, 35, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. London. 








Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the “ Nassau Steam ” 
by WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, * artin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in br der 0 pte Middlesex ; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be ad essed post paid. To be had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Petcrnceter Row; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all” Book- 








sellers.—Saturday, August 8th, 1846, 














